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bilities form methods for a conduct which may realize them in fact, 
philosophers would enforce the sense of a social calling and respon- 
sibility" (pp. 61-74). 

As is inevitable in a book of this sort, there is much repetition, 
and the reviewer can not conceal a sense of regret that the many 
topics suggestively touched in the introduction could not have been 
expanded to form the content of the book in place of all but the 
last of the reprinted essays. However, to have as much material as 
is here brought together in a single volume from such a thinker as 
Professor Dewey should be no slight stimulus to American philosophy. 

Harold Chapman Brown. 
Stanford University. 

The Theory of Abstract Ethics. Thomas Whittaker. Cambridge : 
The University Press. 1916. Pp. viii + 126. 

This little volume, which is quite as abstract (and dry) as the 
title suggests, advocates a mildly modified Kantianism in ethics. The 
author considers the fundamental achievement in that discipline to 
have been the substitution of the formal for the teleological point of 
view. The beginnings of this revolution he finds in Hobbes's De 
Cive; Kant was its protagonist; Renouvier made some contribution; 
and Juvalta has cleared up most of the remaining difficulties. An 
extended outline is given of Juvalta 's II Vecchio e it Nuovo Problema 
delta Morale; to the ethical doctrine there defended our author has 
little to add. He calls it "rationalism modified by contact with em- 
pirical theories of ethics" (p. 66). 

"What we have to determine primarily," the author agrees, "is 
not the good that is to be the end of action . . . but the moral law to 
which actions ought to conform. This moral law is not a deduction 
from any end, but is valid simply as law" (p. 29). His own proposal 
is to give to the logic of conduct deducible from this abstract moral 
law the name abstract ethics. Beyond its sphere there is the whole 
realm of ends properly pursued by men. ' ' Concrete or applied ethics 
is concerned with the pursuit of good when it comes into contact 
with the principles of abstract ethics. By this division the defects 
both of the purely a priori and of the purely a posteriori systems are 
avoided" (p. 37). 

Three arguments against teleological ethics are offered. First, 
we can never know the total consequences of an action, hence we can 
never, on teleological principles, know what is right. But we do 
know what is right in most cases. Therefore, the teleological ex- 
planation is inadequate. Secondly, "from the point of view of the 
ethics of law (to reject which would be to beg the question), since 
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the universe includes persons, its total good can not be determined 
apart from ultimately just relations among persons. The law, there- 
fore, even in the mind of omniscience is not wholly derivative from 
an end that does not include it" (p. 32). Thirdly, there is "a 
stringency in certain ethical judgments that never seems derivable 
even from our own most decisive estimates of goods" (p. 32). So 
"the a priori element in ethics is inexpugnable" (p. 34). 

On the other hand, we must recognize, with Juvalta, the em- 
pirical character of all ends, the pursuit of which makes up the (non- 
moral) Art of Life. A priori ethics alone gives insufficient guidance 
toward human good. "What utilitarians can not get out of their 
ends is stringent obligation. What rationalists can not get out of 
their forms or laws is any actual end to be pursued. Now here, I 
think, comes in the reconciliation. Just because the ends are not in 
themselves obligatory, while yet all the content of human life de- 
pends on them, there is room for the selection of different ends. 
But, while these are not pointed out by the moral law, the moral law 
assigns limiting conditions of their pursuit. It is at certain critical 
points, where these conditions are definitely in question, that strictly 
moral choice occurs" (p. 35). Thus the great bulk of human life is 
outside of morality, and there are left "relatively few cases dis- 
tinctively cases of moral conscience" (p. 36). 

The obvious objections and questions from the teleological or bio- 
logical moralists are not considered; and there is little else in this 
slim volume than the reiteration of the position thus summarized, 
together with comments upon past systems. We may note, however, 
his insistence upon epistemological and metaphysical (of some sort) 
idealism, his argument (tediously familiar) for God, in the conclud- 
ing chapter ("The existence of inexpugnable a priori elements in 
moral as in natural science entitles us to assert, since nothing comes 
from nothing, that not only reason, but justice in some sense is a pre- 
existent reality ordering the constitution of the whole that is partly 
known to us in the world and in man" (p. 123) ), and an interesting 
hint, at the very end, of a doctrine of reincarnation. There is also a, 
perhaps, pardonable thrust at Prussian militarism, which may be 
more of a leit-motif than appears on the surface, as the following 
quotation from another context suggests: "No doctrine of the good, 
however elevated, can, in the absence of a priori principles of justice, 
make liberty secure" (p. 93). 

Durant Drake. 
Vassae College. 



